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ar much about the one hundred 
teachers who within the past year 
withdrew teaching forces of the 
country. the over-zealous have asked 


explanation of such a marked 


exodus. The explanation has been phrased 
in a criticism of administration, claiming 
upt to reduce teaching activity to a 


tine of the 


rubber-stamp variety, thus 
warning all who might possess insight and 
ability against entering where pressure is 
so severe as to blight future prospect of 
advancement 
Conditions in many senses raising the 
on of actual achievement in keeping 
ith the rather constant growth of 
dd, in spite of school limitations and 
restraints, seem to have escaped the notice 
of these would-be critics, who are appar- 
ently unable to lift the Freudian veil which 
possibly conceals real motives. Two ques- 
tions present themselves in this connection: 
1) Why does such a small percentage of 
the initial student body complete the work 
offered within the range of public-school 
education /—a very trite but provocative 
question—and (2) Do the thousands who 
drop out do so intelligently or do they 
represent the departure of those whom it is 
impossible to educate? Some think the im- 
posible group to be much larger than 
The 


individual interest, during a more or less 


Previously recognized. dwarfing of 
extended period of waiting, until arbitrary 
schedules permit a 


a choice of subject in 
terms of differential enthusiasm, has im- 


peded development, and when this has been 


coupled with inereasing extra-curricular 
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activity has substituted the 


tiple and divergent effort 


Tocus 


tralization and 


Investigation shows that the 


} 


important extra doings can not 
to be of large value in the lift 


dent. The testimony is that their contri 


bution over and above what might have 


been secured by an equal expenditure ol 


time and effort on the part of the indi 


vidual himself is negligible 


practically 
The activities themselves are but crea 

of the minds of instructors who, lacking : 
interpretative knowledge of youth, find 


them either a seductive cloaking of houras 


; 


or a provisional means of advancement 


where extra-school occupation gives promise 


of salary increase 


might think 


By inference, we 


youth of to-day have nothing to hold 


attention save what is served up 


in the conventionally fine-cut tidbits 
daily program. No one seems to have 
anticipated or determined the assimilative 
capacity of children, together with their 
omnivorous intellectual appetite. Youth is 
able to think 


before. but 


farther and more 


than ever since world, 


through invention, has been shrinking to 


the immediate doorstep of the ordinary 
man, all things have taken on a larger and 
more comprehensive life relation. Recently 
a university official stated that the mental 
caliber of college and university students 
had fallen off more than 30 per cent. during 
the last fifteen years. This may be encour 
aging to the college graduate of more than 
fifteen 


may be a reasonable doubt as to decreasing 


years’ standing, and while theré 


intelligence, there can be no doubt that 


varying activity has been substituted for 


the ability to think, an ability which can 
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be cultivated to quite a degree by a studied 
selection of environment. 

As far as high-school students are con- 
eerned it is fairly within bounds to say 
that vocational counsel has not thus far 
made the determination of vocation easier, 
but has lent itself merely to outlining 
courses of study in terms of schedules and 


traditional programs supposed to be neces- 


sary to qualification for given occupations. 


Where this has not been true, vocational 
guidance has functioned as an employment 
bureau. Conferences, local and national, 
have filled their hours of program discus- 
sion with theoretical rather than practical 
analysis of community requirements. This 
condition has resulted, largely, from lack 
of experience on the part of counsellors, 
combined with the gathering habit in 
making schedules from the piece-work of 
other persons rather than from intimate 
study of local industrial demand. A recent 
report indicates that hardly 35 per cent. 
of the aggregate of the present numerous 
duties of vocational advisers, assigned or 
assumed, bear directly either on guidance 
or selection. Marked duplication of ad- 
ministrative function resulting in such 
confusion might easily be eliminated. It 
is granted that there are certain factors 
common to given occupations wherever 
found, but it can not be conceded that these 
same occupations are ever free from local 
color as determined by local conditions. 

If people are confirmed believers in a 
predetermined place for every person and 
accept the theory of geniuses being born, 
then the vocational adviser has merely to 
make a mathematical summation of all 
occupations and distribute; but, if, on the 
other hand, we accept, even in a slight 
degree, the molding possibilities of environ- 
ment, then great skill will be required of 
counsellors in the shaping and elaboration 
of varying surroundings as qualifying 
factors in the development of youth. We 
van not expect the community to endure 


much longer the constant 
people who show 50 per 
tional misfit, in that eithe: 
large for the individual o) 
too large for the job. Neit} 
pected that industry is t 
cess of trial and error in ft] 
individuals, who, having com: 
school System, must await s 
adjustment before they cor 
ductive capacity as comn 

A qualified counsellor n 
hand information gained t 
of the four main classes of oce 
chandising, fabrication, finance: 
utility. Beyond this the ad\y 
to be a practical sociologist 
anthropology and a traine 
possessing sound judgment as 
magnetic personality, above 
be a careful and consistent stuck 
affairs thus gaining foresight of 
likely to occur, in the same manr 
business anticipates its own f 

Education is a public expense f 
service is the common human er 
service of the most significant 
and in the securing of it we must 
any process which bears the n 
nomic waste. Such waste the sel 
lic and corporation, stamp upon th: 
uct. Reduced to lowest terms: fitt 
the community; working for th 
good; an early and more or less 
adjustment to the demands of t 
the ability to solve life’s problems 
arise, in terms of individual expe! 
combined with the ability to test 
bility of one’s own solution; suc! 
marks of an educated person. S 
culture may prove a much desired 
plishment and a pleasing accessor) 
stern business of life is to ma 
munity move and in a more efi 
ner. The great tragedy is enact 
society ruthlessly dwarfs nativ 
and burns the vitals of 











foaming mercenary moloch, while 
the ashes of the dead with the 
the living. 

tary school principals might do 
rreet present tendencies were 
for their work rather than in- 

it either as a reward or gentle 
wn and out of the system. Such 
would involve at least four years 
rresponding to the four years of 
along quite variant and essen- 
summary of such 


es In a bare 


suggest: a rather exhaustive 
schools and school systems at 
abroad; practical participation 
nistration, from central office to the 

as related to community, indus- 

ce, legalities, ete. ; psychology from 
eational and social aspects giving 
ght into industrial psychology as related 
itional guidance and vocational selec- 
extended study of industrial or- 

n and its evolution, together with 

il participation in its representative 
vs; a knowledge of municipal gov- 
foreign and domestic in terms 
ties, improvements, organization, 

e and welfare adjustments; added to 
sa stern course in general science with 
isis upon scientific methods of study 
application of such methods to 
tional investigation issuing from ob- 
tion into constructive criticism; and 
period of intensive 
ng in the classroom. Thus, in some 
sure, might the school be freed from an 
sisting domination of prejudice, bias and 
much tradition. 


an extended 


No stream rises higher 
its source and elementary school prin- 
ls are very near the level of the sea. 
pals of all grades seem to aspire to 
re or less efficient clerical officers, 
‘ent to route pupils, in a conventional 
er, through the curriculum require- 
ts, but many a teacher could spend his 
life in their immediate 
ence without receiving a single sugges- 


teaching 
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tion as to method of attack, personal im- 


provement or helpful instruction. This 
condition is not due to lack of desire, but 
to a false position backed by a false notion 
They would be glad to do, but they have 
never been trained as to what to do. Cen- 
tral administration provides little or no 
relief, save in making certain places safe 
for the good and faithful. 

A definite knowledge of youth as a sub 
ject of study, in its interests, its native 
endowment, its differential development, 
through analysis, preparatory to allocation, 
are the essentials without which there can 
be no real administration and no distinctive 
community service. The development of 
citizens is a slow and discriminative proc- 
We seek the trained veterinary for 
our sick and incapacitated dogs and domes- 
Why not demand the trained 


CSS. 


tic animals. 
diagnostician for our children? 
Accustomed as we have become to attrib- 
ute present social unrest and moral mal- 
adjustments to the after effect of war, no 
complaint need arise, if the apparently 
increasing tendency toward the mechanical 
in education assumes its source in this very 
war. To reduce educa- 


same demon of 


tional procedure to a regimentation as 
found in the hard-and-fast line of the army 
platoon, brigade and division, is regressive 
in character and a significant approach to 
the low intelligence level of the war, which 
is now conceded to have been approximately 
eight years. 

The educational factory and its accom 
panying job card, with detailed checking 
of shop production by departments, is in 
some sense a measure of the attempt to re 
duce human engineering to an industrial 
formula thoroughly comparable with the 
scientific management of bricks and mor 
tar. 
menace. 


The appearance of these cards is a 
Their general adoption would be 
a tragedy. Until we set ourselves to pro 
duce a race of uniform human beings, with 
no variants, routing pupils through highly 


stabilized courses of study must give place 
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to diverse curricula saturated with the flux 
in individual interest. 

To qualify a person to teach by a sylla- 
bus, work that is to be measured by imme- 
diate results is vastly different from quali- 
fying a person to. secure individual 
development with the least waste of time 
and effort. Results are not always immedi- 
ate, neither are they subject to instructor’s 
examinations. We often have to wait. 

If it be allowed that the educated man 
is he who ean evaluate social relationships 
and give skilled expression to his ideas, then 
the curriculum must retain sufficient elas- 
ticity to afford free play for choice. We 
might assume further that all subjects have 
approximately equal cultural value, if 
properly approached. The traditional cul- 
tural subject is getting to be an object of 
archeological research. The residua of so- 
called scholastic subjects are extremely 
small. All science is basie in four laws. 
All mathematies is but the application of 
one simple process. All history is reduci- 
ble to the interplay of economic, social and 
political forces. Art finds expression in 
rhythm, spacing, balance and unity. Psy- 
chology might be reduced to the single 
question—What did the organism do ?—and 
three fundamental experiences essential to 
answer the question. So we might go 
through the entire field of study. There is 
no predetermined number of hours for a 
particular phase. There is no legitimate 
measurement by results. 

Fundamentally it is the function of a 
city training school: 

(1) To aid in the prevention of the terrible 
waste of life and talent which at present 
takes place. To that end the school must 
be conducted for service and not in the 
spirit of mastery and dominance. Se- 
lected students of tested academic quali- 
fication, fulfilling definite physical and 
personnel requirements, should compose 
the group admitted to privileges of study 
in an institution which allows no confu- 
sion of ideas as to the significance of such 


formalities as hours, 
and the various othe: 
riculum which take t 
education. 

(2) To secure the devel] pr 
self-discipline and self-expres 
are the supreme requirems 
association with childr 
essential in the creation « 
ronment suited to bri 
the best of their inherit 
this must be added the 
to secure satisfactory or 
power to use children’s 
ences, most of which ar 

(3) To saturate leaders with t 


fundamental ideas of 





(a) A conviction of a 
assume individual 
the enforcement of 
property, and regard 
tion of person. 

(b) The equipment of t 
an ethical, legal, ¢ 
cal wisdom whic! 
with the rapid progress 
great affairs of 
intimate knowledg 

neering. 

(c) The clearer é X} ress 
ual standards whi 
worthy of assimilat 
tive of a higher 1 

(4) To secure undivided focus 
profession with distracting 


duced to a minimum. 
A curriculum shaped in terms 


fundamentals would lack the so; 
nomenclature, quibbling verbiag 


trickery of paper courses of stud 


attack might prove too direct a! 


free from the mystification of erudit 


satisfy the seeker after a new 
vocabulary. 

Present-day conditions in Ame! 
leges and universities looking 
ronment for the training of teac 
First, a group of factors existing wit! 

gree of uniformity: 

(1) An over-balance in the pron 

athletics, with financial budg* 


those of the entire academic ad! 
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and becoming, in consequence, the (5) Failure to recognize obligations entailed by 


factor in an institution’s competi- the payment of tuition, that no time shall 
propaganda for publie recognition. be wasted by periods of registration, in 
ey of courses of study to become active examination schedules or forced 
so static that, through the fre- withdrawal from school during special 
nt use of examination papers after exercises; all such interruptions falling 

questions have become public prop within the term which tuition covers. 
rty, or through systematic coaching by : 
es “ie ; Second, a group of factors existing more or less 

ersons receiving recognition by authori- 
‘ : frequently in certain institutions or at 
ties as qualified to perform such service, am 1s j 
. ; certain periods in given institutions: 
t often makes possible the assurance of i - : 
; . _ . (1) Sororities and fraternities developing mem 
numbers of examinees against failure in ‘ 
ee a ok bership on other bases than character and 

he semi-annuals. hol ; hich j k 
. : scholarship, which ignoring the right kind 
apparent acceptance of application for S ithe 
: of leadership have sometimes given them 

ntrance in other terms than the determi- = 6 

‘ , ‘. = selves over to rivalries in house parties, 
ation of a peculiar fitness basic in ask- . I 
. where invited guests, to say the least, 
ng the body politic for further release = <6 : 


e. : ‘ rendered the occasion unsavory. 
om active economic production. : 


ss distinctions, by which it is made pos (2) A tendency in many cases to allow character 
ISLANCUIONS, A : € a a 


. - . F Oo pass withe “oomme mbers of 
under administrative sanction for to pass without comment, if members ¢ 


ne group, merely by reason of a longer the faculties have high standing in their 


f< 


factor of connection with an insti- fields of instruction. 


on, to interfere with personal rights A system of mechanical device by which 
. . ' 7 ‘rsitvw administrations 
new students, as to movements of members of university administrati 


ly, kind of dress to be worn and acts deceive themselves into believing that rig 
which may or may not be performed; orous adherence to academic, proviso pr 
restraints which, in their finality of sor- determines education and scholarshiy 
lid description and physical danger, (4) The presence of a group of would-be ex 
sometimes make for the loss of self- perts whose primary claims in various 


spect and the development of customs fields rest mainly on the fact that they 


the most primitive type. are just now completing work in the 











stitution from which they hav 


grees, thus exploiting the student’s time. 
There have been instances in which the 
number in this group was incommen 
surate with the foree of instruction 
They more than any other evident unit 


the low level of remunera 


offered in 


contribute to 


tior eollege and 


university 


This diseussion merely indicates in some 
short of 
have fallen in our attempts to qualify the 


degree how far possibilities we 


citizen. Juggling with precious objects 


rather than with toys we have displayed 
the spectacular and ephemeral in place of 


the structural and permanent. Divergent 


more than single purpose has dominated 


our activity until we fear unity and court 
disintegration. Legally constituted au- 
thority in the matter of school organization 
in no sense sanctions the use of either 
physical or intellectual torture as a means 


We 


already have too much of the tacties of the 


of beating students into submission. 


animal trainer in evidence with his whip 
and gun driving the human zoo to its daily 
performance. 

Many men know more of beetles and mushrooms 
than of the souls of their pupils, more of the law 
of expansion of gases than of the child mind. . 
Pedagogy has made great progress in regard to 
mere instruction: in regard to character formation 
it is still in desperate straits.1 

The 
form, parallel to rather than 


chart, in graphic 


analytic of 


accompanying 


this discussion, calls the reader’s attention 
to lines of investigation suggested by facts 
secured from representative sources in 
many widely separated institutions and 
municipalities during a period of seven 
years. The chart indicates the location of 
problems and sets goals to be attained. It 
has not seemed wise to diseuss in detail 
either the results thus far obtained nor the 
specific discrimination of subject open to 
study. National, state and local features 


1 Oskar Pfister. 
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will give better definition to 


undertaken than a_ purely; 
analysis could possibly pro. 
of approach are vital and the: 
the same solution value. 
H. B 
PITTSBURGH TRAINING ScHoo! 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRAT! 


IN THE UNIVERSITy 
Wuat should be the 


tral administration of a un 


rel; T1O} 


individual faculty member \ 


growth of these institutions 
decade this question has becom: 
tant 


social 


one. Formerly close protess 
relationship was comn 
president and professor. T 
president had intimate know| 
of his faculty through perso 
He knew and was interested i 


ties. 
With faeulties numbering 
them, from three to six hundr 


uals, such relationships are no long 


sible. This growth has come so su 
or academic tradition moves so s 
meet changing conditions that m 
institutions are hopelessly behind 
task of effectively managing and s 
ing the personnel of their faculty 
To-day, in many American wi 
the only official contact the indi 
ulty member has with the centra 
tration is that secured in the origi 
process. In some institutions even | 


tact has been reduced to certain ! 


details of signatures and contract 


actual selection being left to 
dean or, in some eases, to the de] 


head. Such eonditions have n 


} 


the result of carefully consider 
but beeause of the press of suc! 


large 


affairs as securing the 
sums of money necessitated by 


growth. 
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ny thought must show that 

e problems of faculty person- 
ration, namely, the selection of 
must have the careful over- 
ntral authority. Only so can 
rds of the various colleges and 
organizations be maintained 
unified institution. It is im- 

» a large institution for the cen- 
stration to monopolize the funce- 


i 


personnel selection. If such a 


on were possible it would be 
The responsible head of the 
erned should have the largest 

e burden of locating, getting in 
and collecting data for the 
of prospects for the vacancies in 
ar division. But the final selee- 
be more than perfunctorily 

| by the central authority. The 


lual selected must feel that this has 


case. This is necessary to building 
fied faculty with increasingly high 
orm standards in all colleges and 


ments of the institution. 


the faculty member has _ been 


| what is the function of the central 


stration toward him? Shall active 


iip cease? This is too often the 
n. After becoming a_ bona-fide 
of the faculty the individual dis- 


from administrative view. He will 


igain into the august presence only 


some extraordinarily disgraceful 


able affair. 


conditions engender pitiful inef- 
An individual faculty member 


e teaching few or many students, he 


be doing little or much independent 


he may be dead or active in the 
mportant non-curricular activities 


iniversity. The results will be the 


S 


far as the central administration 


neerned. The academic and financial 


+ 


nding of the individual faculty member 


be affected unless he does or fails 


to do some particularly noticeable thing 
Under such a program the service received 
by the university from the individual will 
be decided by himself and by the customs 
of his particular department or division 
The university as a unified organization, 
with certain standards of work and produe 
tion, does not exist. No part of an indus 
trial or commercial organization attempt 
ing to operate on such lines could exist. 
Most American universities employ a 
number of their faculty annually, fresh 
from their training, coming into the celass- 
rooms with a recently acquired Ph.D., M.A 
or in some cases even a B.A. These inex- 
perienced persons know little about teach 
ing. For that matter what do some of the 
older faculty members know about it? All 
they know, surely, if they came directly 
into collegiate work from their graduate 
instruction, is what sad experience 
through practice on college students—has 
taught them. And all the teachers just 
entering university service will ever know 
about teaching will be gained by the same 
costly method—costly for those they prae- 
tice upon, to themselves and to the institu- 
tion. For no one ever visits their classes, 
it is the duty of no one to point out to 
them their strength or weaknesses, or to 
show them, perhaps in a few minutes, 
things about effective classroom presenta- 
tion that take years to gain by the trial and 
error method, .if ever they are so learned. 
Neither is it the duty of any one to ree- 
ognize the quality of teaching done. The 
central administration, or even the college 
or departmental head in a large institution, 
knows little about whether faculty member 
X is a good, poor or indifferent teacher. 
The method in common vogue among im- 
mediate departmental associates is to listen 
to the reports of students or to study the 
attendance records of the elective courses 
given. Information so gained, in smaller 
institutions, may possibly sometimes sift 
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upward through the college dean to the make possible ready and ¢ 
president, of instructional and other sg; 
Such reports are, of course, not reliable. These requisites have bh: 
Large numbers of students taking elective loose-leaf personnel record 
courses may mean the poorest kind of in the following paragraphs 
teaching. They may be regarded by the practice has proven simpli 
average student as fairly good indications and inexpensive. (ne s 
of what are technically known as ‘‘snap upon the introduction of 
courses.’’ Favorable student reports may member to his duties, the d 
signify an effective chautauqua speaker— from application papers or 
not necessarily a good teacher. One may _ sponse to a request to the 
be periodically interested for a semester contains spaces for training, « 
without improving greatly his knowledge, publication records and for sy 
attitudes or skills. data as may be advisable. It 
To the lay reader, if such there be, the of record and is used only as 1 
foregoing statements must seem absurd. such infrequent times as may 
Sut to the initiate they will be recognized The other side of this sheet 
as a plain statement of conditions existing record and is filled in once ea 
in the faeulty personnel management of record is cumulative and shoy 
many American universities. These uni- what the individual is d 
versities, it is true, offer courses in their and what he has been doing 
colleges of business administration on per- years. Spaces are provided 
sonnel management. They offer, too, in ing information: 
their colleges of education courses on the Salary—total 
supervision of teachers and on educational regular instructional 
administration. But it remains true that summer school 
in most of our universities after the indi- non-instructional (give pu 


: . Teaching load hours 
vidual has actually become a faculty mem- ee 4 


; ; ; Student credit hours—total 
ver he may pursue his way without thought italia 

of fear or favor from the central adminis- poshtetinn 

tration, unless his negligence or malpractice laboratory 


approach the extreme. Weekly hours in classroom—t 


<a . ‘ , lecture 
Personnel administration in the univer- 


recitation 
sity presents many important problems. laboratory 
It is the purpose of this article to attack Number preparations necessary 
only one phase of one of these problems, Catalogue numbers’ of courses t 
namely, the mechanies which will enable Publications 
the central administration of a large insti- 


Research not issuing in pul 
/ Faculty committees 
tution to keep an adequate and current Other seretens 
eheck on individual faeulty members. Additional training 
There are three primary requisites these Months’ service during year 
mechanies must meet. They must provide Number of years’ service 
. ; a Academic rank 
means for showing at a glance the services 
now being rendered by the individual; The form as used has spac 
they must show the similar services for a secutive years, additional sheets 
or 


period of preceding years; and they should serted as length of service 
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e data used should all be 
ne or the other of the central 
it in the auditor’s and reg- 


any item is not regularly on 


se offices it can readily be 
ittle if any extra expense by 
in the regular quarterly or 
orts filed by all instructors 
ristrar. 
nse of installing and maintain- 
records is very minor. The forms 
neographed if desired and ordi- 
‘al help may be used in their 
The time required to fill in 
‘alled for is small. One week a 
a faculty of three hundred should 
ndividual’s record current. 
s form, properly designed and 
the administrative officers can 
ure all facts susceptible of ree- 
are pertinent to the service of 
faculty member. From it also 
ental, collegiate or institutional 
ries can quickly be made showing 
median or total services rendered. 
summaries are necessary for indi- 
r existing tendencies. What may be 
red a fair teaching load in depart- 
X, college Y or in the institution as 
le? What is the average salary paid 
given rank of instructor in similar 
ns? These and many other questions 
portance find ready answer by use 
form deseribed. 
this form may be computed easily 
ary costs of the various faculty ser- 
How much money does it take to 
instructor in his classroom for one 


+ 


the various departments, colleges 
the institution as a whole? How 
does it cost to give one student one 

uur toward graduation in the dif- 
divisions of the institution? These 
multitude of other financial facts are 
eadily available. Such facts must 
e hands of the central administra- 


tion if the various departmental heads and 
college deans throughout the university are 
to be effectively held responsible for the 
costs as well as for the educational product 
of their division. Such responsibility must 
be imposed and strictly enforced in efficient 
university administration. 

Some of the items of information made 
available by the use of this form in their 
own institutions would be surprising to 
many university administrators. The range 
in faculty loads (instructional and other- 
wise), in salary cost of putting an instrue- 
tor in his classroom for one hour and in 
salary cost of giving one student one credit 
hour toward graduation may be cited as 
examples. Undoubtedly the most potent 
argument for the necessity of a close check 
on faculty personnel by the central admin- 
istration of any university would be to 
secure and present the facts with regard to 
some of these matters. As an illustration 
of what may be expected certain results 
from a survey recently made of one insti- 
tution may be quoted. 

It was found, for example, that the 
teaching loads being carried by various 
faculty members varied from 23.5 hours 
per week to as low as two hours per week. 
The middle 50 per cent. of the faculty car- 
ried teaching loads ranging from 15.5 hours 
per week to ten hours per week, with a 
median load of thirteen hours. In the case 
of one instructor it cost the institution 
$32.73 to put him in his classroom for one 
hour, while the similar cost for another was 
$1.67 per hour. The middle 50 per cent 
of the instructors cost between $6.64 and 
$3.97 per hour in the classroom, with a 
median cost per hour of $5.20. To instruct 
one student one hour cost in one instance 
$7.01 and in another instance 1.6 cents 
The middle 50 per cent. of per student hour 
instructional cost ranged from thirty-four 
cents to thirteen cents, with a median cost 


of twenty-one cents. 
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There is one important item that should placed in a secondary | 
be on this personnel sheet which has not garded entirely in 
been mentioned. This is a reliable record activities,’’ as is now 
of the suecess of the instructor in his of our institutions of high 
classes. This success is being judged and Under such conditions two 
teachers rated thereon in many of our city provided on the personn 
school systems. These ratings become basic — search activities,’’ but none 
factors in determining salary increases or success in teaching,’’ not as 
promotions within a system. Personnel the importance of the two | 
management within the university can not working sheet adapted to ; 
be efficiently conducted until some such tions. Until the time comes 
method is introduced. Persons are hired may be placed on _personn 
to instruct. Their professional and finan- ‘‘degree of suecess in teaching 
cial reward should be based upon their management of university facult 
success in instructing. To do this, reliable be regarded as being remarkab! 
judgments of their suecess must be made. E. E. Lint 
They are not made, or attempted, in our STATE COLLEGE OF WASHIN 


to SCHOOLMASTERING 


teach, but his advancement depends upon [ne writer is by profession a m 


universities to-day. 


In our universities a man is hired 


the amount of time he sees fit and is able of wind. If this seems odd let me « 
to steal from his pupils to put into what is [I am a_ professional aerog 
euphoniously called ‘* productive research,’’ whose vocation is to study the str 
and upon his ability and fitness for that the air. In former days we wi 
type of work. The good teacher, the con- meteorologists. and my official design 
scientious instructor who places his pupils’ in a certain university is pro‘ 


welfare first is penalized. This is due, first, meteorology. Nevertheless. our courses 


to the lack of any reliable method of judg- marked aerography, which seems 
ing the success of a teacher, and, second, to For if we use the words geogra} 
the academic worship of the fetish, re- sejenee which describes thi 
search. hydrography for the study of t! 
Research is important and can not be be- then aerography is the logical tert 
littled. In a large university there are science of the air. 
many men hired specifically to conduct To a large degree every ti 
researches of various kinds. There are measurer of wind; also let us 
other men hired with the understanding penser of sunshine. Teachers 
that they are to put a part or perhaps a__ stand, listen to many papers t 
majority of their time on research, doing what is needed in educational 
some instructing as a secondary matter. Shall we be considered skeptics 
But by far the largest proportion of the that to our way of thinking w 
faculty in American universities, with needed is not to make the wor! 
their immense enrolment of undergraduate democracy; but to save the wor! 
students, must be hired for the primary much anemocracy, that is, governn 
purpose of instructing. For this great wind. Is there not a surplusag 
majority their success in instructing should in education as well as in legis! 
be regarded as primary. It should not be It is therefore with a sense of quiet sa’ 
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we have read two recent books, 
ntirely free from airy altitu- 
ce—books which are sane, safe 
‘‘down to 
And 
reading them. 
| ‘*Schoolmastering’’ is the title 
just published by Maemillan, 
Samuel S. 


st. 


every-day wisdom ; 
is the lowbrows put it. 


vill doze when 


the Reverend 
or ot the 
ol at Coneord, New Hampshire. 


well-known 


n scholastic harness twenty-one 
man who is happy in his work— 
ses to accept ministerial position 
; is offered to few men, to remain a 
leader of boys, surely he has a 


kL. 
JCaANR 


on the subjects of teachers 


' 
KIS 


er book is by Dr. Edward W. 
issociate superintendent of schools of 
It has been prepared for the 
school teachers of the Bronx. Here 


er man, whose life work is for, by 


Dr. Drury speaks pri- 
for the independent school, often 
Dr. Stitt, as 


e seen, is himself a product of the 


led the private school. 


school system; and is and ought to 


firm believer in free edueation. 


touch briefly upon the matter 
¢ vs. private schools, from the stand- 
one who sees good in both: and at 


time is not unaware of limitations 


in old debate; and many hold that 
It 


but democracy itself is literally 


ication is vital in a democracy. 
the demos or mob, not necessarily 
ole people—and as we all too plainly 
not always by the best people. Our 
intry is not a democracy, though 
nk so. We have a representative 
government, not altogether for con- 
e but because in a republic the 
of state need men with special quali- 
is somewhat the same with 


schools. Even the publie schools (whi 


course should be entirely divoreed trom 


political control) are far from being demo 


cratic in the literal sense. In fact. it would 


be a good thing for the public-school 


SYS 
tem if the espru d’école of our high-grade 
endowed schools could be grafted on them. 

Dr. 


dent.”’ 


Drury prefers the word ‘indepen 
By it, he 


trolled as a unit and not as part of a system 


means ‘‘a school eon 


supported by public money and managed 
It follows that the in 


dependent school has freedom of selection 


by publie officers. ’’ 
and action which the public school ean not 
fact ‘‘a 
(Dr. 


This is so, and the ques- 


have. The endowed school is in 
laboratory for educational venture’’ 
Drury’s words). 
tion suggests itself, ‘‘Is the publie school 
for standardized 


essentially a factory 


goods ?’’ We use the word factory in its 
It is not so much a question of 


the 


best sense. 
but 


P1VeS 


of standardization 
As all 
standardization ean be ove rdone : and when 


matter 


goods, 


which us pause. we know, 
we suppress or restrict individual initiative, 
we virtually put the chain and ball on prog 
ress. The Spartan boy was the product of 
standardization and in a way was a success ; 
to the Athenians, 


whom we resemble in many ways. 


yet our hearts go out 

There is a common impression that inde 
pendent or endowed schools make for snob- 
bishness. This is not the case. A fellow in 
any of our leading schools who shows symp 
toms of this nature is quickly enlightened 
as to his intrinsic worth; and as to how he 
must play the game not alone in sehool but 
elsewhere. 

When all is said and done, the relation 
of the independent school to the common 
cause is much the same as that of a crack 
regiment to the brigade. On the field of 
battle—life—the 
along with the 


of the enemy make no distinction as 


action 


the 


into 


guards go 


other regiments, and 
shells 


to who is to be hit. 
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There should then be a firm bond of fel- It was a quaint custom, even jj 
lowship between schools, private and pub- ful value; but would we not a 


} 
4 


lie, and not hostile nor jealous comment. It revival of the practice, only applying 


is an interesting fact that a free school, othersthan infants? For exam 
resting, however, on a private foundation, each teacher and headmaster. = 
was established in Virginia two years be- every professor, should march 
fore the General Court of the Colony of once a week, and soberly ask 
Massachusetts Bay gave four hundred I high-minded? Have I acquir 
pounds towards a school or college at New- view ?”’ 
town, afterwards called Cambridge. Two Other essays are ‘‘A Happy 
years later, in 1638, John Harvard gave half ‘‘Trustees,’’ ‘‘ Headmasters, 
of his estate to the college, so we have a ‘‘Achilles’ Heel.’’ ‘‘ Witness 
common college which later was privately ‘‘The Wild Olive Branch, 
endowed. But in Virginia, four years Musings’’ and ‘‘Elon and Abdo: 
earlier, as we have said (1634), one Benja- No teacher can read these essay 
min Syms, a man without children, gave feeling enthusiastic about his ea 
two hundred acres and two milch cows to is not only knowledge and wisdon 
support a school; and this first gift was sup- ing the trials and duties of 
plemented later by Thomas Eaton, who gave’ the manifold troubles of school 
five hundred acres, forty cows, two bulls glorification of that high eal 
and his best kettle. Evidently a big kettle makes from plastic raw yout! 
had substantial value in those early days, products. Is there a nobler calling? 
for it is specially mentioned in the will. President Lowell holds that 
Thus we have perhaps the first free school product that counts and that we sho 
in our country maintained by private more for the result than for th 
funds. It is remarkable that the trust has Now process is largely as the teacher 
been guarded through all the years;and the to make it. For this reason exan 
visitor to Hampton, Virginia, to-day may papers might well aim to test 
enter the large, flourishing Syms-Eaton _ teacher back of the student; in othe 
publie school. This had its foundation in to test not only the acquisition 
private funds—given to provide ‘‘a free tion but the preparation of the 
and able teacher.’’ (The words in the’ manner of handling himself a 
will.) Can there be any argument as to problem. 
the necessity of keeping the schoolmaster One of the essays in * 
free and able? But is he so, in either pub- is ealled ‘‘Elon and Abdon.’’ Now 
lie or independent schools? name of the Continental Congress 
Dr. Drury’s book consists of eighteen de- the histories we have ever studied, w! 
lightful essays. No essay requires more these worthies and what have they 
than ten minutes to read. We might call with schoolmasters? They wer 
them sermonettes. In each one, passages of Israel. They kept order in t! 
rare beauty are to be found. The first is some kingdom just as a teacher keeps 
entitled ‘‘The Top Story,’’ amplifying the in the classroom. With Tola and Jair, ' 
tradition that New England mothers of an_ kept Israel up to the mark for fi 
earlier age had their offspring carried to years. And because they worked 
the top story of the house the first day of and faithfully, they get scant note 
their lives, in order to thus early acquire pared with the evil ruler and ma! 
high-mindedness. It is that way in life. 
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lly. those were the days of large 


One of these judges had forty 


irty ne phew Ss. The number of 


is not given. 


nit 


phews roe 


These forty sons 
le around on ass 


ere were no traffic regulations. If 


ot 


to-day feels that he is over- 


him recall that these judges had 


+ 


» look after 


esson drawn by Dr. Drury from the 


ese patient judges is that like 


} ye 
ers 


LO 


must expect but passing 


r good work. Reward is 


me’s own satisfaction in judging, 


ind inspiring. 


Schoolmastering is 


f opening the great book of 


deavor and reading therefrom to 


steners entrancing tales of courage, 


‘nevement. 


Drury ’s message is: 


all you El 


ons and Tolas, if you 


t scholastic haberdashers and coun- 


hiat 


radicals, reformers and seers. Be 


for thoug 


ntenee, vour 


h your life work be 
true self, the glorious 


lived and died for will bear fruit a 


ntury hence 


ALE 


SSERVATORY 


e, at the ends of the 


*XXANDER McADIE 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


nt 


"AT 


' 


ves of the 


School of Business 


niversity will undertake social 


ic studies of the Far East this year, 


P 


aire 


rotessor 


ctor. This 


¢ to the annual report of Dr. James C. 


research will be di- 


John E. Orchard, who has 


ed leave of absence for 1926-27. 


r Orchard will deal with the transi- 


agriculture to 


manufacture in the 


populated regions of China and Japan. 


4, 


4 


H. Beckhart. 


y of the New York money market value 


made under the direction of Professor 


purpose is to make this study historical, 


ve 


and 


statistical. 


Emphasis will be 


} 


laid first on the ecall-loan market, which will be 
treated in its relation to the Treasury Depart 
ment, the Revenue Bank and other audit inst 

tutions.” 

A three-year study of judicial valuation is 
under way by Professor James C. Bonbright 
In this study an attempt will be made to deter 
mine what the courts mean by “value” in dit 
terent classes of cases, and to what extent, if at 
all, are there different “values” for different 
purposes. 

Funds to carry on this research work have 
been appropriated by the university council for 
research in the social sciences, of which Dean 
F. J. E. Woodbridge, of the graduate faculties, 
is chairman, on recommendations of the pro 
tessors on economic research of the School otf 
Business, consisting of Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
Wesley C. Mitchell and Roswell C. McCrea 

An elaborate investigation covering virtually 
every important phase ot contemporary bank 
ing problems in the United States is in the 
charge of Professor H. Parker Willis. Causes 
of bank failures, banking costs, branch banking, 
chain banking, national and state bank examina 
tion and supervision, bank mergers and consoli 
dations will be investigated to prepare for a 
thorough revision of the National Banking act 

In addition to these investigations, the School 
of Business is cooperating with the New York 
Food Marketing Research Council, of which 
Professor Paul H. Nystrom is chairman. The 
school also is working with the United States 
Department of Agriculture Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economics, the New Jersey State College 
of Agriculture at Rutgers University, the Port 
of New York Authority, the New York Stat 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
and the New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets in stimulating and coordinating 
marketing research. Graduate students aré 
working on special phases of the problem, in 


cluding the marketing of peaches and poultry 


A NEW PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE 
ADMINISTRATION AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 
WitH the appointment of Professor Hollon 
A. Farr as class officer for the sophomore class, 
Yale University is inaugurating a new policy in 


undergraduate administration by which more 





personal contact between the student and the 
college authorities will, it is hoped, be attained. 
Professor Farr will virtually be dean for the 
1929, and will remain 
If the 


Yale expects eventually to 


members of the class of 


their elass officer until they graduate. 


plan is successful, 


have two other class officers, each taking a 


sophomore class as it enters, and being its ad 


tt 


ministrative officer until graduation. 


Professor Farr has been a member of the 
Yale College 


ciate protessor of German. 


faculty since 1898 and is now asso- 
He has been espe 
cially prominent for his administrative work in 
the interests of undergraduates, having served 
as chairman of the freshman faculty of the col 
lege trom 1914 to 1920, before the organization 


common treshman year with its own 


dean, and as acting registrar of Yale College in 

1921-22 

more faculty of the college since 1920. 
Dean C. W. Mendel said of the new plan: 


He has been chairman of the sopho 


The fundamental aim of this policy is to estab 


lish a continuity of contact between the under 


graduate and the college authorities, so that the 
student will feel free at all times to consult with 
his class officer, who will guide him through his 


and The 


numbers that it has 


( lasses 


sophomore, junior senior years. 


have grown to such become 
almost impossible for the dean to come into per 
contact In spite of the 
freshman year, with its separate organization, the 


the three upper 


with the students. 


sonal 


college has now more students in 
classes than were formerly enrolled in the entire 
four classes, which has made it out of the question 
for the student to receive the individual attention 

needs, Under this new plan we hope to be 
e to make sure that the undergraduate has every 
class officer, so 


opportunity for contact with his 


that he advised and helped to solve the 


problems which will confront him. 


may be 


PROPOSED TRIAL OF CHARACTER 
TRAINING IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 
way has been opened for trial of a 
York 


City schools, as recommended some months ago 


Tut 
course in character training in the New 


by the subcommittee on character training of 
the Curriculum Revision Commission, headed by 


Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller. This follows the 


provisional approval by State Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves of a cut in the time 
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now allotted to physical edu 
mentary school program. 
New \ 


makes it almost certain that th 


As reported by the 


troduce character training as a 
Boar 


rev ist d ‘ 


will be approved by the 


when it acts on the 
course of study.” 

In recommending the inclus 
character training, the subcor 
that 
subject and that the time shou 


fitteen minutes a week hy 


the time now 


As this is controlled by the stat 


assigned to p 


ties, Commissioner Graves 
the question. 
“The regents’ program in phys 


stands is elastic en 


state 


as it now 
this,” the 
approving the changes 
ment, I think 
ment from the New York City Boar 


Commissioner 
betore 


we should have 


intendents as to how this time 

is to teach the character training 

what is their content.” 
Dr. Straubenmuller’s 


took 


committee on character training 


re ply 
the form of the tentativ 
trict Superintendent Frank J. A 
man, 

The Sun states that “if Dr. G: 


scheme of character education out 


committee to be satisfactory, it is 
next year every student in the cit 


be receiving definite instruction 


morals.” 


CLASS ROOM FILMS AND THE EAS!- 
MAN KODAK COMPANY 


Dr. Tuomas E. FIneGan, forme: 
intendent of public instruction of Penns 
has been made director of the East 
Company’s teaching experiment w 
films which is to begin this fall 
The proposed program of the East 
pany was approved by a committee 
instruction of the National Educat 
tion, of which Dr. Finegan was chair 
then agreed to assume direction of the 
of the experiment. 

It is planned, first of all, that 
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be under a plan which will 
the regular work and pro 
ils. Production is_ being 
for the study of geography, 
civies, fine and practical 
science for the fourth, fifth 
junior high schools. 

Dr. Finegan a staff of 

on and teachers of wide ex 
with the corps of scien 
astman Company to work out 
be adapted to the needs of 


: Concerning the junior 
curriculum. Unlike pictures neerning the junior 


r entertainment, these pictures Snes writes: 

impressions of the The ju 

to obtai 
various sections of the ecoun- 
experiment are Rochester, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Springfield, Mass., Atlanta 
N. C. The Boston Eve 


of the plan: 


moving pictures as an aid 
involves economic as well as 

onal problems. The ex 
two questions: Can teaching 

ent value to justify their 

such films be sold at a price THE UNIVERSITY WORLD TRAVEL 
feasible for schools to provide CRUISE 
ae on ae ee Sees Tue Holland-America liner Ryndam lett 


of moving pictures for 
Hoboken at 4:30 P. M. on September 18, with 


use. The fact that the East 
500 students, of whom 120 are young women, 
] 


1? worid, 


is willing to invest a large 


nt is regarded by educators for an eight months’ cruise around 


ti 


company believes that these during which the vessel will call at forty-sever 


ports and traverse 50,000 miles. The steam 
ship was decorated with flags from stem 
THE SHORTAGE OF MEN TEACHERS and over the mastheads and along her s 
IN THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS inscribed in large white letters. 
ENT WiituiAM J. O’SuHeEa, of the World Travel Cruise.” 
schools, refers in his annual re- Just before the gangway was lowered, P 
hed recently, to the need for more fessor Charles F. Thwing, president of the ur 


s in the school system. Dr. O’Shea versity, received the following telegram from 


Mavor Walker: 


sons who are familiar with conditions in I am exceedingly envious of the 


} 


piain of the serious dearth of men university afloat, for I can ims 


caliber. This is not said in dis- delightful than to undertake 
he fine men and women who are simultaneously with exploring the marvel 
our schools. Their work needs no of Europe, the strange capitals of the Orie 


ppreciation or praise here. all the wonders of history, romance and trs 


ai consensus of opinion among educa- cident to the voyage round the world. Ti 


sf? + +) 


it the cause of this lack of men teachers’ cators, of course, it will be an ints 
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ment in pedagogical psychology. It will be to all jng feature will be a replica 
a happy combination of pleasureful instruction. Apollo Room of Raleigh Tavern. j 
I bi he ur rs L vovade , 

it iniversity bon voyage. said that John Heath and a » 


In addition to the 500 students, there are graduates founded the original 


fifty faculty members and forty-six other staff ideals of “Friendship, Morality and L 
The society is appealing to all its , } 
share in the filial task of building y 


Hall and of reviving an appre 


members aboard, including hospital attendants, 
welfare workers and printers who will get out 


a daily paper called “The Binnacle,” which will 
be edited by Henry J. Allen, former rovernor arship. 


of Kansas, who is also in charge of the course As has been reported in Scuo SO 
> arver ce > . » « } y 

in journalism. Mrs. Allen accompanies him. the larger cope of the annive 

decision to have Phi Beta Kappa ass 


The Ryndam will have an average cruising 

aggressive role in educational! aff 

first stop at Havana. From there she will go this end a fund of $1,000,000 is being soug 
The plan is to award each year Dr 


speed of twelve knots an hour and make her 


through the Panama Canal to Hawaii and the 
Far East, proceeding by way of Ceylon, India $10,000 for distinction in teaching 
and the Suez Canal to Europe, including the ™ Scholarship and to award a nur 
Scandinavian countries. She will reach New ‘© individuals, college teachers, 
York on May 4, 1927. 

More than 1,000 persons were at the pier at 
the foot of Fifth Street, Hoboken, to see the 


students off. Many who tried to book at the 


chapters of Phi Beta Kappa i: 

ship, production or constructive « 
The program also provides for 

by the chapter and associations of P 
last moment were turned away. Kappa of non-monetary distinct 
: to preparatory schools. 


The cruise is under the management of the 
3y these methods Phi Beta Ka 


University Travel Association, Ine., 2 Broad 
way. Conferences were held and the students secure recognition for attainment 

reyer } is . ide el! 
started work while the Ryndam was on her way wherever it is found, to provid 


from Havana to Colon, where she expects to en- both students and teachers and 
ter the Panama Canal on Monday, September 27. the American public oa realizatior 
The Ryndam is commanded by Captain J. K. for cultured and disciplined mit 
Lieuwen, who has had experience in the Pacific with the complex problems of th 
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and East Indian trades. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF Dr. ARNOLD BENNETT HALL w 

PHI BETA KAPPA rated as president of the Universit Or 
Put Bera Kappa headquarters, New York ame oe —. 
City, report favorable progress in plans for the abate wom wee _ aS te eee 
: “a those who will attend includes Dr. Hi 
celebration at Williamsburg, Virginia, on De- _ lo. University of Washinct Dr. V 
cember 5, of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- “7° *™ —y « ns : 


versary of the founding of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Members of the society will honor the fifty 


Campbell, University of California; Dr 

von KleinSmid, University of Southern | 
la fornia; Dr. Lyman Wilbur, Leland Sta! 
founders by dedicating to them the new Me- . “ a : 
, ; Dr. Carl G. Doney, president of W 
morial Hall on the campus of the College ot Uni 7 : k ee | 
cee niversity, will speak at the inaugur: 
William and Mary as the permanent home of : I 


Phi Beta Kappa. The building, which is to 
cost $100,000, is in southern style, and will con- 


in behalf of the independent colleges 
J. Kerr, of the Oregon Agricultural © 
tain an auditorium for the college, rooms for will give an address and Walter M. Pie 
the entertainment of guests and a fireproof 
room for the exhibition and preservation of Phi Rrcwarp T. HAarGREAVES, princi] 


Beta Kappa memorabilia. Its most distinguish- Central High School of Minneapolls, t 


sat 


ernor of Oregon, will represent the sta 








1926] 


September 1 as president of the 
State Normal School at Cheney. 
s Dr. N 


sixteen ve ars. 


D. Showalter, who retires 


S. West, formerly superinten- 


Baltimore, will be protessor 


ind chairman in charge of after- 


rday courses at the University of 


| Gables, Florida. 
Joun B. Creeven, 8.J., pres- 
rg 1918 to 


e protessor ot psychology at Bos- 


town University trom 


has been appointed dean of the 


the college. 


] ; 
chool Ol 
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who resigned a few months 


University of Chicago; and 
Ganders, professor of school administration a 
State Teachers College, as 


prolessor 


Colorado 


give courses primarily in school 
Dr. 


self primarily to instruction in 


of education to 


administration. Ganders will devote 


rraduate cours 
who 


superintendents are 


interested in problems of school 


the 


tor principals and 
survey, admin 


H. 


asses in 


and Dr 


to 


istrative reorganization like. 
C. Hines the el 


educational psychology formerly taught by Pro 


will continue teach 


fessor W. C. Trow, who resigned to go to the 
University of Michigan as professor of educa 
number of courses 


tional psychology. A new 


in educational psychology will be given, includ 
Miss Lulu Houser, of the Um 


versity of California, as a part-time instructor 


V. W. DARLINGTON on September 
i the presidency of Morris Harvey 
rboursville, W. 


who retired in June. 


ing by 


courses 


Va., sueceeding Dr. 

in mental hygiene and character education. 
RECENT graduates of the School of | 

Social ot 


prol ssorships ‘ 


Sovuvay has 


M. 


ted president of Kenrick Seminary, 


CHARLES : ; 

Edueation and Service Boston 
: versity have been elected to 
» sueceed the Reverend M. S. Ryan. ' 
institut 


1OnsS 


educational 
The st 


ot. 


religious education in 
\. Ruopes is the new head of the train- 


Bloomsburg, Pa., State Nor- 


include 

Paul, 
College ot 
Edgar L. Stran 
ahan, Penn College, George W. 


Wortley, Baptist Theological Seminary, Phila 


in various parts of the country. 
Edwin Kagin, MeAllister 
Minn.; Dr. W. 


Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash.; 


The ‘ 1) 
a College, 


John Simmons, 


C. has been 
it the College of 


He 


and recently completed work for 


LEMON ap- 


Puget Sound, Oskaloosa, la 
is a graduate of Morning- 
delphia, and Charles Murray Keefer, professor 
of Biblical hool of 


Theology, Salem, Ore. 


at the University of Iowa. literature at Kimball Se 


Roa 
at the 
This position is said to be 


RS has been appointed 


Dr. SpeNcER Trorrer, teacher at Swarth 


more College since 
ot ill He 1S 


department biology 


Northeastern Law 


1888, resigned because 


head of the 


has 
suc ceeded as 


Dr 


idministration of evening law health. 


ot by Samuel 
— Palmer. 

IN JONES, formerly ot Teachers 

Dr. Ernest H. Seurt has been appointed 


George Washington 


, Columbia University, has taken up his 
s professor of education at Clark Univer- professor of German in 


William H. 


Professor J. 


University, to fill the vacancy left by the recent 
death of Dr. Schoenfeld, 
been connected with the university for the pa 
Dr. Sehrt 


faculty of Gettysburg College since 1920 


Burn- 
in W. 
of MeGill University, is at Clark Uni- 
as a special lecturer in psychology dur- 
absence of Professor Walter S. Hunter, 


SPT 


Lecee ding Professor 


Hermann who had 


retired June. 


; 


twenty-five years. has been on the 


Europe for three s 
urope for three months. Proressor GreorGeE M. Harper, author of 


ol Wordsworth. 
after a summer holiday in 


ES in the College of Education of the biography has sailed for 
of Cineinnati include the appoint- 
Dr. William A. Cook, of the 
lent of education at the University of 


Dakota, to succeed Dr. W. H. Burton, 


Europe, 


America 
head to occupy the new Woodrow Wilson chair of 
English literature at Princeton University, en 


dowed by Edward Bok. 
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Proressor CLaupius O. Jounson, the newly 
appointed head of the Adolph 8. Ochs Depart- 
ment of City Government at the University ot 
Chattanooga, took up his new work on Septem- 
ber 15. 

Dr. Marvin T. Herrick, assistant professor 
of English at Iowa State College, goes this fall 
to the University of Illinois as assistant pro- 


fessor of English and dramatic coach. 


Wituram E. UvrrersBacH, now assistant pro- 
fessor of public speaking at Dartmouth, has 
been appointed protessor ot public speaking at 
Oberlin College. 

GIOVANNI RomaGnout, the Italian painter, 
has arrived in the United States to join the 
faculty of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in October as protessor of painting. 

ProressorR ALBERT SCHNIZ, of the depart- 
ment of French, Smith College, was decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor at the 
recent meeting of the Federation of Freneh Alli- 
ances of the United States and Canada. 

Atrert W. Straus, who was director of the 
Atlantic Division of the American Red Cross 
during the war, will be the American director 
of a joint office to combine the financial and 
administrative work of six American educa- 
tional institutions in the Near East. 

Dr. Joun R. Mort, who is general secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, has 
accepted the presidency of the World’s Alliance, 
an organization representing the Y. M. C. A. in 
fifty-two countries. He recently presided at the 
World’s Conference held in Helsingfors, Fin- 
land. 

Tue Reverend Horace Fort, secretary of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, has resigned to take 
a position with the Church of England in con- 
nection with the adult religious education move- 
ment in London. 

CapTaINn WILFRED Wiison, for ten years 
director of the band at the University of Mich- 
igan, has resigned to become head of the de- 
partment of music of the publie schools of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


JEROME P. FoGwett, of Provincetown, has 
been appointed by the school committee as 
superintendent of the Maynard public schools, 


to sueceed William H. Millingt 
to become superintendent of 
send-Lunenburg school district 
has for the past five years beer 
of the schools in the Provincet 
Cape Cod. 

Miss Epna WIxsurR, daughter 
Wilbur, secretary of the Navy, 
teacher in the public schools 


Conn. 


BELFORD Forrest, formerly 


of the American Academy of 


and, later, dramatic director 


Theater, Greenwich Village, Ne, 


has joined the faculty of Emer: 


Boston. He succeeds the late W; 


Tripp, who was a member of 


thirty-five years and director 


College Summer School for fiftee 


THE REVEREND W. F. Parry. S 


appointed principal of the | 


nected with St. Louis Universit: 


JOHN Ropert GREGG, author 


system of shorthand, has return 


gland and Ireland, where he spent 


introdueing American teaching 1 


chain of schools. 


PROFESSOR JOHN Guy FowLkeEs, 


versity of Wisconsin, has leave 
give courses in the University 


during the coming year. 


Dr. KENNETH NILSON, associat 


} 


education, has been granted leave o! 


one year by Macalester College t 
graduate work at the University 


During his absence he will still hav 


the administrative work as head ot t 


ment of education. 


Two members of the faculty ot 
ham State Normal School have 


sence for purposes of study durin 


year. Victor H. Hope will work : 


ern University and Thomas F. H 
University. E. A. Bond will be or 
sence during the first semester, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ 


Proressor W. 8S. HoLpswortTH, 
fessor of law at the University o! 
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ted States next spring to deliver 


te 
.ddress for the Law School ot 


\ 


ersitvy on June 17, 1927. 


to collect an endowment tor 
religious education in Union 
at Richmond as a memorial 

in education ot Dr. W. W. 
eritus of biblical theology 
where he taught for thirty- 
Rindge, N. H., on 


his eighty-fourth year. 


dat 


1874 


protessor in the 


sTtopH EUCKEN, trom 
nent in 1920 
Jena, died on September 15, aged 
Eucken 
literature in 1908 and 
ssor at Harvard University in 1912. 


Protessor received the 


was eX- 


ENDENTS and teachers of the state 
< of Massachusetts held their ninth 
rence at Framingham, September 6 
he auspices of the Massachusetts 
of Edueation. Among those sehed- 
ik were Henry Turner Bailey, di- 
he Cleveland School of Art; Royal 
tate supervisor of art; Mrs. Lucy 
‘Jin, dean of women at Boston Uni- 
Professor Hughes Mearns, of Lin- 


Teachers ( ‘ollege. 


York State of Parents 
hers will hold its thirtieth annual meet- 
» Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 


ber 4 to 8. 


Congress 


The general topic for 


ll be “The Ideal Triangle—Parent, 


al d ( hild.’ 


ool of Library Science of Columbia 
will be opened on October 1 with 
ses by men connected now or formerly 
he institution. The ceremonies are to be 


The speak- 
be President Nicholas Murray Butler, 


McMillin Academic Theater. 


Dewey, head of the school when it 


rted at Columbia and later state li- 


and the director of the school when it 
ved to the State Library in Albany; 
l. Wyer, director of the State Library; 
H. Anderson, director of the New York 
Library, and Professor Charles C. Wil- 
son, director of the school. 


, . P 
bring the cioser 


A STEP to 


community has been taken by the Universit; 


univers ty 


Chieago, which announces a series of down 


town public lectures by a group of sixteen ot 
each pre 


this 


its most eminent natural scientists, 


senting a particular field. Included im 
group of faculty members are Forest R. Mou! 
ton, astronomer; Fay-Cooper Cole, anthropolo 
Charles H. Judd, 


The course was given ex 


and director of the 


gist, 
school of education. 
perimentally to a group of 60 honor students 
at the university last year. A special text-book 
has been written by the sixteen lecturers who 


will speak at the Art Institute. 


Dr. FrepertcK B. Ropinson, acting president 
of the College of the City of New York and 
provost of the Board of Higher Education of 
the city, has announced that a new center of 
higher education would be opened in Brooklyn 
on September 23 in the Willoughby Building, 
at the corner of Willoughby and Bridge Streets. 
The usual courses for the freshman and sopho 
more years will be given. They are based on 
the courses offered by City and Hunter Col 
leges, both of which have cooperated with the 
Board of Higher Education by supplying the 
nucleus for a teaching staff in the Brooklyn 
institution. Residents of Brooklyn who wish to 
complete their college studies in a public in 
still be 


Hunter or City College 


stitution will obliged to attend either 


for the last two years 
It is hoped, however, that eventually the Board 
of Higher 


funds to expand its new institution into a com 


Education will receive sufficient 
plete college. 

BEQUESTS amounting to $3,945,000, of which 
all but $200,000 will go to numerous charitable, 
religious and educational institutions, are pro 
vided in the will of Mrs. Annie C. Kane, widow 
ot John I. Mrs. 


Long Island, July 26. 


Kane. Kane died at Hewlett, 
The two largest beque sts 
are $1,000,000 each to Columbia University and 
the New York Home for Incurables. The Tus 
kegee Institute, Ala., is to 


$650,000. other institutions in New 


Tuskegee, recelve 
Fourteen 


York will receive a total of $845,000. 


Girts of $20,000 and the establishment of a 


new academic department in the School of Re 


ligious Education and Social Service, Boston 


University, have been announced by Dean Wal 
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Athearn. The $10,000 
the the 
A total of $195,000 has been raised for 


ter S. gitts are two ot 


each to women’s dormitory fund ot 
school. 
this fund during the past eight months, the goal 
to be reached being $500,000. The creation of a 
department in the history of religious education 
was coupled with the announcement that Pro- 
fessor Edwin P. Booth, formerly of the faculty, 


has returned from several years of research 
work in Europe and will become the head of 


this new department. 


THe will of the late Edwin B. Hale, Boston 
attorney, member of the legislature and the first 
superintendent of the Cambridge schools, has 
The estate is estimated at $400,000. 


$7,500 to Dartmouth Col- 


been filed. 
The bequests include: 
lege to establish a scholarship in memory of his 
mother, to be known as the Mary Hale Scholar- 
ship, the income to go to worthy students, with 
preterence to those coming from Orford, N. H.; 
$2,500 to Meriden, 
N. H., tor a scholarship for needy and deserv- 
ing students, and $1,000 to the Dartmouth Edu- 


Kimball Union Academy, 


eational Association. 


By the will of the late John F. Howard the 
residue of his estate is to be used to provide 
scholarships in small Wisconsin Protestant col- 
leges. 

As a memorial to the Fitch family, one of the 
oldest in Bedford, Mass., of which he is a de- 
scendant, Charles W. Jenks the 
town a two acre lot of land as a site for the pro- 
posed new junior high school building. The new 
school, which will be directly in front of the 


present Union school building, will be of a brick 


has given to 


structure of colonial type, large enough to aec- 
commodate 275 or more pupils. It will contain 
eight or nine classrooms, an auditorium seating 
400, available for both school and public meet- 
ings, a manual training room and a domestie sci- 
enee room. 

A suit has been filed by the University of 
Denver for a clear title on a piece of property 
it wishes to sell. The original proviso in the 
deed requires consent of all Colorado Methodist 
ministers of that year and their heirs, and of 
all the members of the faculty and trustees of 
Colorado Seminary, now known as the Univer- 
sity of Denver. The university contends that 
this provision is impossible to carry out at this 
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late date and will ask the court + 
the property. Funds realized 
this property are to be used in ea; 
university’s plan to create 

pus for all its branches not ince! 
sity Park. 

Associated Ir 


a statement has been made by A 


ACCORDING to an 


eridge, chairman of the endow: 
Associat ( 
trom the fund 
America! 


the major one of which will dea 


American Historical 
that the income 
prepare inventories of 


ican family. 


AN essay prize of $1,000 to 
ennially has been offered by the | 
the Confederacy in an effort to « 
search in the history ot the So 

in the Confederate period. The 
will be known as the Mrs. Simo. 
versity prize, will be limited to 
and graduate students of universit 
The es 


words 


leges in the United States. 


than 10,000 


ot not less 
longer ones are preferred. Essays 
the first competition must be sent t 
H. Jennings, Lynchburg, Va., bet 
ber 1, 1927. 

High Seh 


at the cost o 


THE Collinwood 
Ohio, which was built 
halt million dollars, opened at the 


the school year. 


OPENING of the public schools ot 
Mass., scheduled for September 6, 
The 
the danger of further spread of int 
Thirty case 


cause 


until September 13. 


sis among the children. 






reported in the city. 
Aw Associated Press dispatk h stat 
teen Lafayette College students, 


, 


leged to have participated in the 
the State theater last April, have b 
by the grand jury on charges of riot 


eral hundred students stormed th: 
porarily stopped the performancé 


to have damaged the furnishings. 
in the indictment are at liberty o 
ach. 

THE Pennsylvania State School Dir 
sociation will present to the next legis 








which, if passed, will revolution- 
school system of Pennsylvania, ac- 
statement made by Dr. Floyd 
Easton, who is president of the 
Final action on these laws will be 
Harrisburg by a committee of eleven 
working with Dr. Francis Haas, 
lent of public instruction. The 
n to the legislature, according to 
vill be to put the rural schools on a 
hools of third elass cities. The 
have to be at least normal school 
h a minimum salary of $1,000, 
of $100 a year until the $1,400 
reached. The state will be asked to pay 
ry up to $1,000. 


rs in Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn., 
completed twenty years of service and 
aries are paid in full by the school, are 
inder a recent resolution of the 

ees. to leave of absence with full pay for 
next school year. Instead of this, if pre- 
hey may teach the whole or any part 
and receive so much of an additional 
salary as the number of weeks 
bear to the number of weeks in the 


vear. 


iN for the granting of sabbatical leave 
hers similar to that adopted by the New 
City Board of Edueation is being con- 
by the Milwaukee Board of Education. 
now under consideration provides for 
e-month vacations to the teachers every 
years for improving their education and 
ng their experience by travel. New 
ers coming into the school system on pro- 
be used as substitutes for the teacher 

ive, and the absent teacher will receive 
regular salary minus the amount paid to 


tite 


DS ute, 


Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, as part 
plan to honor citizens of Brooklyn who 
been continuously in the employ of the 
organization for a quarter of a century 
re, Is gathering a list of all teachers who 
had service of that duration. Superin- 
nt of Schools William J. O’Shea is coop- 
‘ing by requesting the principals to list 


t their teachers who come under this 


tion. Appropriate certificates will be 
by the chamber on October 5, at the 


lyn Exposition in Grand Central Palace. 
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A MORE comprehensive application of the 
Harmon Loan plan will begin this fall through 


. 
Lhe 


the establishment of a new department in 
division of student loans to be known as the 
Harmon-College Cooperative Loan Fund. While 
the general system will be similar to the present 
administration of loans, in this extension of 
the work the college will enter into a more 
active cooperation. Each loan granted by the 
Harmon Foundation will be matched in a cor 
responding amount by the college in the form 
of a deferred tuition obligation, which will be 
handled by the Harmon Foundation exactly as 
their own cash loans, and bear interest at six 
per cent. 

THE National Association for Musie in Hos 
pitals, of which Mrs. Isa Maud Ilsen is di- 
rector, offers free scholarships to those com 
petent and willing to be trained for this work. 
Training classes are now being established and 
examinations are held daily, except on Satur 
days and Sundays, in the offices of the associa 


tion in Steinway Building, New York City. 


Epucation is third in the fields of activity in 
which Yale graduates are working, according to 
the Alumni Directory of Yale University for 
1926, issued recently. There are 2,635 in 
teaching and educational administration. The 
practice of law has attracted almost 18 per cent. 
of Yale graduates, the number being 4,182. In- 
dustrial work ranks second with 2,881, commer- 
cial fourth with 2,466, banking fifth with 2,088 
and engineering sixth with 1,868. The largest 
numbers of non-graduates are engaged in com 
mercial lines, but the second and third groups 
correspond with the graduate list in order of 
numbers, which are: commercial, 1,272; indus- 
trial, 1,011; education, 824; engineering, 406, 
and law, 469. 


THE disposition of school grant sections ot 
public lands is in the hands of a special de 
partmental committee appointed by the Seecre- 
tary of the Interior. These grants were made 
by the government to various western states for 
educational purposes. The committee has com- 
pleted additional cases, with the result that 257 
school sections or parts of school sections have 
been found to be non-mineral in character, and, 
with the approval of the secretary, are to be 
transferred to the states. The number of school 
sections found by the committee to be mineral 
in character is now 219. These sections will be 
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retained by the tederal government in accord- 
ance with the law, the states being permitted to 
select other tracts of public land in their place. 
In 21 other cases turther investigations will be 
data. 


involving school sections were dismissed because 


made because of insufficient Four cases 


the land was tound to have been patented or to 


have been reserved. All the school grant sec- 
tions so tar acted upon by the special depart- 
mental committee are in the states of Utah, 


Colorado and New Mexico. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION 

A CONFERENCE of unusual interest will be 
held in Baltimore on November 30 and Decem- 
ber 1, “Concerning Parents,” at the Belvedere 
Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, under the joint 


auspices of the Child Study Association otf 
America, Inc., headquarters 54 West 74th Street, 
New York City, and the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Newer Ways with Children will be discussed. 
Infancy, childhood and adolescence; education 
and the Summer Play Schools—these are some 
of the questions that will be taken up. Parents 
will be told how study groups can be formed in 
smaller places and three typical study groups 
will be conducted for their observation. 

The program will open on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 30, at 9:30 A. M. Mrs. Howard 8S. Gans, 
president of the national organization, will pre- 
side. The morning will be devoted to the Men- 
tal Hygiene Approach. Dr. Esther L. Richards, 
associate psychiatrist, the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, will speak on “What has Mental Hygiene 
to offer Childhood at the End of 1926?” Dr. 
Frankwood Williams, medical director, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, “The Difficul- 
ties of Normal Adoleseence’’; Dr. Leslie B. Hol- 
man, associate in clinical psychology, the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, “The Formation of Life Pat- 
terns.” Each session will be followed by a dis- 
cussion, 

The afternoon session will open at 2 P. M. 
with the Educational Approach. Mrs. Walter 
Kohn, president of the Baltimore District, will 
preside. Dr. Patty Smith Hill, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will speak on “The Understanding Par- 
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ent”; Dr. Florence Bamberger, 
ucation, the Johns Hopkins l; 
Effect of Early Home 
Sipple, headmaster of the 


Lducatix : 
Park § 
Aims and Ideals of Secondary Se} 


The afternoon session will hb 


dinner at the Belvedere Hote! 
The speakers at the dinner will be D 
Johnson, prolessor ol psyche logy 


Hopkins University, “Old and New \ 
of Child Behavior”; Dr. William A 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D, | 
Mental Hyg 
Dr. Hugl 


York | 


Increasing Tendency of 
Focus about the Child”; 
protessor of education, New 


“The Unknown Child.” 
On December 1, from 9: 30 to 11 A. ¥ 


will be actual demonstration otf 
work. Three typical meetings wi 
simultaneously in separate rooms 

are invited to attend any of them. 0: 
on “Habit Formation in the Pre-Schoo! ( 
Class 135, of which Mrs. D. Corbin St 
leader. Another is “Education in Ele 


Schools,” Class 62, leader, Mrs. Ira Spx 
the third, “Adolescent Problems,” of | 
Mrs. Henry F. Westheimer, leader. Dr 
L. Richards, the Johns Hopkins H 
speak at this group meeting. 

At 11 A. M., Mrs. Fred M. Stein, v 
dent of the Child Study Association of A: 
Ine., and chairman of the Summer Play 5 
which have been conducted in New \ 
by the Child Study Association for t! 
years, will give a short talk on the play s 
and a moving picture will be show: 

An automobile trip to Annapolis has be 
ranged for the later part of the atterno 

Cora Fivss 


DISCUSSION 
THE NEED OF SLAVONIC STUDIE 


THE importance of Slavonic stud 
ago been recognized all over Europe. 1 
this of Indo-Euro] 


philology materialized in a larg 


preciation of branch 


Slavonie chairs in the European 
Germany led the movement. 5 


countries, Finland, Hungary and ot 
Austria ' 


lowed the German example. 

















studies, and the greatest 


sky, Kopitar, Mikloshich and 
| » fact. Austrian scholars. Of all 
tries, France has the most clearly 
nortanee of the Slavonic culture, 
to a system of university chairs, 
, | other scholarly institutions this 
produced a group of brilliant 
¢ whom Louis Léger, A. Meillet, 
t. Denis and Mazon rank the high- 
. +t Britain has thrown wide open the 
iniversities to Slavie studies. With 
ed efforts of the native and foreign 
ts, the Slavonie philology has been raised 

classical philology. 
ch the political and ethnographic re- 
of Europe, following the Great 
portance of Balto-Slavie languages 
than doubled. A population of almost 
ired million, inhabiting more than half 
pean territory, has organized itself 
en independent national states, all of 
ited to the national culture and prog- 
and peace the Slavonic peoples 
easured themselves honorably with the 
central and western Europe. In 
Est field they have achieved sublimely. In 
ature, science and even industry they 
tributed more than is usually known or 

ited to them. 
lemie and practical reasons combine in 
ving a better acquaintance and closer touch 
Cit s country with the people of the Lithu- 
. race. As a huge market of consumers 
re of vital importance for the American 
rt and industry. Vast supplies of most 
en 8 portant raw materials are produced in the 
S countries. To the American navigation 
8 are accessible through the Baltie, Adriatic, 
\ nd the Black Sea, as well as from the 
All the conditions for an intense eco- 
- terchange between America and Balto- 
ES ‘ 


Yet, qualified 
S 1ong equipped with the respective language and 
Before 
rishing American-Slavie trade ean be es- 
ed 


uuntries are at hand. 


ige of the country, are lacking. 


, Such men have to be brought up and 
pped with the necessary knowledge. So, 
adequate organization of educational 

és, not only American economic interests 
promoted, but also a generation of 
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scholars will rise who will assert the American 
prestige also in the field of Slavonic phiiology. 

There is no country better suited for an ir 
Balto-Slavie languages 


tensive study of the 


than America. Chicago is an important Slavic 


center. Lithuanians and Slavs number her 


more than half a million. An impressive num 
ber of economic and cultural organizations, with 
a strong press and national churches, center in 
that 


amateur and professional 


city. Concerts, theatrical pertormances 


and social gather 
ings are frequent events in the lite of the local 
Lithu-Slavie Detailed statistics 


would linguistic 


settlements. 


disclose an imposing wealth 
wasted or left unexploited right in the center 
of Chicago. Of what inestimable help would 
these conditions be to the American students of 


While in England, France, 


Germany or in Seandinavian countries the stu- 


Slavonic languages! 


dents of Slavonic philology can not do better 
than attend the university lectures or work in 
library, the American student can acquire the 
live speech of the people only a few miles away 
from his seminar. This situation is not essen- 
tially New York, Detroit, Pitts 


burgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Boston, Kansas 


different in 


City or in any larger industrial center. 
Through the establishment of a school or de- 
partment of Slavonic studies, the universities in 
Chicago or in any of the above cities would not 
only place themselves on an equal footing with 
the universities of central and western Europe, 
but soon would surpass them in proficiency, as 
their academic work would find a mighty sup 
port in the intellectual activities of the Lithu 
This ad- 


vantage, possessed by no other country, could 


Slavie populations in this country. 


be, for the benefit of American trade and Amer- 


ican learning, converted into a factor of pro- 
motion of Balto-Slavie studies in this country. 
Francis R. PREvVEDEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


GOOD TEACHERS AND THE SENSE 
OF HUMOR 


SEVERAL months ago a class in applied psy 


chology, consisting of twenty-four students, 
made a study of humor on the part of teachers 
The 


were sophomores and 


when they are teaching in the classroom 
students of the course 


they conducted a little experiment to find out 
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whether good teachers, as a group, have a bet- research should be made to find 
ter sense of humor than the poor teachers. humor which are preferred, its 
The procedure was as elementary as it could _ its relation to other traits of th 
be made. Each member of the class interviewed and many other problems 
twelve other students of the university. He study. 
asked each of the twelve subjects to: H. W 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
I. Try to think of a number of the teachers you 
have had in high school and college. Include 


some of the best and some of the poorest, QUOTATIONS 
Il. 1 a slip o vaper, write the tials o -] = . 
On a slip of paper, write t initials of the HELPING ILLITERATE FILIPINos 


best teacher you have had. e 
IIT. Now write the initials of the poorest teacher 
you have had. [No definition of a good 
teacher or a poor teacher was given. No ex- recently begun by Filipino politi 


planation of the purpose of the experiment all adults in the islands how to r 


AN interesting by-product of 
for Philippine independence 


was given until after the initials of the two The plan is to reach 3,000,000 y 
teachers had been recorded. | and the method is by each indiv 
IV. Now rate the best teacher on the following Filipino undertaking to teach at P 

scale of humor in the classroom: 
apt erate each year. Instruction 
(5) Teacher usually tells several humorous | dialect 
oecal dialects. 


stories or anecdotes each period. The : 
Although this move is designed 


class Jaughs rather frequently and heart 2 
ily. American control over the islands 
18) Deatier oecasionally tells humorous stor- instruction alternative to English, all fr 
ies. Class averages one good laugh per the Filipinos will hope success for 
period. two thirds of the population of th 
(3) Humor seldom expressed. Class has one Islands are still illiterate. For the 
good laugh in 5-10 periods. eentury the American authorit 
(2) Element of humor almost absent. everything in their power to pr 
(1) Element of humor absent. Teachertakes cehools and teachers and the F 
his life and work so seriously that stu- shown great eagerness to learn. B 
dents would not think of laughing in his has necessarily been slow. The pra 
classes. : 


— been to give instruction in English ever 
V. Now rate the poorest teacher on the same ™ 


adie primary schools. The reasons are tw 
great number of dialects—there are eight 
The student experimenter then recorded the in the islands—and the necessity of pr 
initials and ratings of the subject and went to national language if ever the Filipir 
the next student. When the various ratings are to be welded into a nation 
were reported to the writer it was found that spoken by a few tens of thousands ot t 
the best teachers, 284 in number, made an aver-_ class Filipinos when the Americans 
age of 3.95 on the above scale. The same num- the islands. It is still the languags 


ber of poorest teachers had an average of 2.36 socially élite. But it never served 


on the “humor scale.” mon medium for instruction. Eng 
It was also found that eighty-six of the so- promised to meet the need. 

valled best teachers and twenty-eight of the From time to time the politicians 

teachers considered poorest had a rating of 5. manded that instruction in English 


These data are presented to show, not that a and in its place one of the native lang 
high sense of humor makes a good teacher, but This has always created a furor ‘ 
that a sense of humor in the classroom appears’ the dialects should be chosen. UV! 
to be a trait of the good teacher more often principal linguistic stocks, the most 
than of the poor teacher. The true relationship differ as much as do French and Ge! 
between teaching and good humor was not Others are as different as Spanish and ! 


shown in this investigation. Obviously, further Each group is jealously attached 








efforts of another 


ts language made the national 


sents bitterly 


ty of breaking down the present 
n the Philippines 1s obvious. Any 
ean help do this is worthy ot 
We have given the Filipinos a 
based on our own constitutional 
long as two thirds of the people 
difficult to expect 


me sufficiently informed to make 


to read, it 1s 


NOS 


1 


felt in the government. It is true 
ninety-seven per cent. of the officials 
lands are natives, but these belong to a 
iss. Until illiteraey has been much re- 
ere can be no talk of a genuinely repre- 
republican government in the Philip- 
ands need more and better primary 
The Filipinos naturally aspire to uni- 
nors. There are but few positions, 

g n which a university training can be 
rend . Better to spend more money and effort 
ving and extending the courses in ele- 
tary education under the existing school 
th a view to helping the pupils in that 
iral and vocational training which alone 


le mor e useful to their country.—The New York 


ce has THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
n ir EDUCATION IN CANADA 


National Couneil of Education in Canada 


ngaged in several avenues of constructive 


” tween Canada, Great Britain and other na- 


The exchange of school teachers 


thin the British Commonwealth is one 
mmendable undertaking. It originated sev- 
ral years ago as the hands-across-the-sea move- 
Teachers in Canadian schools are allowed 


‘ 


of absence, usually for one year, to teach 


sh schools abroad. This remarkable ex- 
ze plan embraces publie schools in En- 
Seotland, South Africa, Australia and 

New Zealand. 


tlt irom overseas are received on the same terms 


It girdles the globe. Teachers 


‘ anadian schools. 
es “very three years a national conference on 
nis held in Canada. Canadian schools 
nder the control of the provincial authori- 


i the National Council is careful to avoid 
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any appearance of seeking to 


provincial autonomy. But it is felt that much 


can be done through the conterence medium 


“to rally the best public opinion of the nation 
behind the schools of the 


Another activity of the National Council is to 


Dominion.” 


arrange lecture tours by recognized British au 
thorities on education. Since the inception of 
the lectureship plan, Canada has been visited 
by some of the leaders in British educational 
movements. An has been 


interesting program 


announced for the ensuing season. It will vary 
The first 


lecture is to be given by Lowell Thomas, the 


to some extent from previous years, 
author of “With Lawrence in Arabia.” He will 
speak on the campaign in the Middle East dur 
ing the late war, particularly relating to the 
parts played by Allenby and Lawrence in the 
capture of Jerusalem, and the freeing of the 
Other 
lecturers during the season include Lord 
high Church of 
Seotland; Alfred Noyes, author and poet, and 
last 


Arab people from Turkish domination. 
will 
Elgin, commissioner of the 
Captain Noel, official photographer of the 
Mount Everest expedition. 

Later on in the winter the choir of the Royal 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, will tour Canada under 
the auspices of the National Council of Educa 
tion. The choir will be 
Dean of Windsor, and by the Rev. Dr. Fellowes, 


accompanied by the 


choirmaster, who is regarded as one of En 
gland’s authorities on Elizabethan music. It is 
hoped by the visit of the choir to stimulate 
Canadian interest in church and old English 


Through 


strengthen 


such activities much can be 
done to the 
which help to hold the nations of the British 


The 


music. 
bonds of fellow ship 


Commonwealth together. Christian Sci 


ence Monitor. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
RECENT BOOKS 


World Education. Proceedings of the 
Biennial the World 
tion of Edueation Associations, held at Edin 
burgh, July 20 to July 27, 1925. Edited by 
George C. Pringle. Edinburgh, Educational 
Institute of Scotland, 1926. 2 vols. 


First 


Conference of Federa 


952 p. 


Ir is generally agreed that one source of per 
manent values from the World Federation of 
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Education Associations will be the published 
The 


the Edinburgh conference 


records of its meetings. Scottish Com- 
mittee in charge of 
of last year has made an excellent beginning by 
publishing in conspicuously good form the pro 
ceedings of this, the first biennial meeting, and 
the Toronto conference now being arranged for 
next August should profit accordingly. 

Apart from this direct service to sueceeding 


conferences, the Edinburgh volumes constitute 


a useful addition to the still rather meager 
literature of comparative education. Naturally 


the numerous contributions are of widely vary- 
ing value, but even the official utterances have a 
place in the history of international movements 
in education, and there are unusually good 
statements under nearly all the main headings. 
A bare list of the topies of the group sessions, 
with the space allotted to each in the proceed 
idea of the 


education 


range of the 
material : (57-132); ele- 
mentary education (133-214); secondary edu- 
(215-306); adolescent (307- 


will give an 


ings, 


Pre schoo] 


cation education 


40); adult edueation (341-74); universities 
(375-432); teacher-training (433-62); char- 
acter training (465-536); health (536-636); 


(637-96); international relations 


In his introductory note the editor 


illiteracy 

(697-730). 
calls attention to the difference between formal 
and informal treatment of topies in the various 
groups, and some of the verbatim report of 
informal discussion, as in the pre-school group, 
is especially helpful for the light it throws on 
and different 


philosophy experience in the 


countries. 
The Teaching of History. KLAPPER. 
New York, Appleton, 1926. 


By Pav. 
347 p. 
“THE civic-mindedness in 


young people” is the author’s assigned objective 


development of 


in this study of the problems that arise in the 
teaching of history, civics and current social 
events in the elementary grades as well as in 
the junior high school. 

The five main sections of the book are: (1) 
The meaning of history and its implications for 
teaching; (2) how to attain the values of his- 
tory; (3) the content of history through the 
ninth year; (4) methods of teaching history; 


(5) the teaching of civies. 
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In the earlier parts of the book + 
ful parts are those dealing 
standardize history and with th 
The sect 
methods will be disappointing to py 
history t 
conventional approach under thy 
The 


and devices” 


course of study. 


interested in modern 


tation.” prominence giv 


and “helping ch 


ber the facts of history” will cer 
history teaching any more success} 
to-day, particularly in the typieca 
school in the older states, where hist 
bugbear of pupils and teachers a 
a useful summarizing of new-type ex 
and standardized tests, but the sect 
with the teaching of civies is agai) 
field 


mal treatment of a of work 


something else. 


Retiring Allowances for Officers ana 
Raymonp L. Marrocxs and How: 


Virginia Public Schools. 


AGE. Carnegie Foundation for the A 
of Teaching, Bulletin 17. \; 
70 p. 


ment 

1926. 

THIS is a deseription of a pla 
teacher retirement in Virginia on a s 
permanent basis. In his preface to tl 
President Pritchett says that “the notes 
tended to explain the details of th 
present estimates of cost, to afford gu 
the drafting of any measures that ma 
templated and to indicate why certail 
sions have been included and others dis 

Diseussing the type of retirement 
should be drafted, the bulletin points 
no single state law can be regarded 
that each situation calls for the writing 
law de novo; but that certain qualities anc } 
ciples which characterize the best ot 
laws remain for guidance: 

Of these qualities, perhaps the most 

The satisfactory retir 

laws are comprehensible to the average 
citizen, although they may depend 
must 


is simplicity. most 


; : ae 
facts of actuarial science and ¢ 


as to carry out unmistakably the terms 
intent of the plans on they ar 


which 
Among the features of a properly 


jraw! 


+ hers 


these: It will define clearly the tea 








sors, if any, schools or institu- 
and perhaps certain 
Although it will not 
s as to become complicated, 
tuin matters of administration. 
for the financing of the system, 
neral terms a method of receipt- 
moneys and for all other moneys 
a Ithough not all of the pro- 
chers retirement laws of Massa- 
Connecticut ean be unconditionally 
exts of the statutes of both states 
s subiect have the merit of direct- 
tv. The New York State Teach- 
Law is cumbersome and difficult to 
besides being faulty in some of its 
n de , rtant provisions and principles. 
THOMAS 
with a preface by FRANKLIN 
SIR 


ils of Education By 
| S 


s and an introduction by 


r f Sa ; New York, Scribner’s, 
I Z Iss p 

fe . s is a deliberately different book on edu- 
a tten by a man who, as Professor Gid- 
~* g the preface, has had unequalled 
ties for “seeing educational problems 

nd in the large.” 
ir essentials as Dr. Jones sees them 
Health and sanitation; (2) apprecia- 
PS ar t and use of environment; (3) home and 
pian, t hold; (4) reereation—physiecal, intellectual 
tual. It is the author’s contention that 
ccretion method” in education, whereby 
n} hool subjects and new departments are 
seard tantly added, is “hopeless”; that “conscious- 
la community on the part of the teacher 
out thai s a controlling educational attitude” is the 
as ld thing that should color school policies and meth- 
ing ot & sand determine school aims. He ealls for a 
and pr synthesis of school objectives through com- 


Sung munity essentials or ‘simples’ ” : 
hese, then, are the four essential elements of 


’? or ‘‘universals,’’ 


vy, the four ‘‘simples 
re to guide the educator in the study of 

to enable him to become conscious of 
needs. Consciousness 


conditions and 


nity thus becomes a vital appreciation 
needs and possibilities; of environment 
ts material and human wealth; of the joys 
nsibilities of the home and the house- 


¢ +} 


he recreations needed to correct in- 
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social 
With 


cator will be able to classify and simplify the con 


dividual and warps, and to give life more 


abundantly. such a consciousness the edu 
fusing multiplicity of school subjects and activ 
ties by a new synthesis of knowledge and of train 
ings, and so to adjust his teaching, his discipline 
and his administrative responsibilities as to real 


the objectives of education. 


Epwin C, 
New York, 


Conduct 
Broome and Epwin W. Abas. 
Maemillan, 1926. 422 p. Illus. 


and Citizenship. By 


“CHARACTER education and training for citi 
With this as 
the guiding principle, it is easy to understand 


zenship are identical processes.” 


the authors insisting that, while knowledge and 
skill are as important as they ever were, “the 
school that does not make definite provision for 
developing character and instilling in its pupils 
the ideals of good citizenship has failed in its 
main purpose.” 

The various chapters deal with the meaning 
of American citizenship; what constitutes the 
rood citizen; the good citizen at home, in school, 
at play and at work; the good citizen and the 
government; working together for health; mod 
ern methods of communication and transporta 
tion. The book is unusually well illustrated; 
the text is simple enough for junior high-school 
the charge of being 


students, yet escapes 


“written down” to children; and each short 


chapter is followed by a “something to do” 
that find 
better than the ordinary assignment in many 


suggestion teachers will decidedly 


of the books on the teaching of citizenship. 


The Teaching of Literature. By Cuarves Car- 
PENTER Fries, JAMES H. HANForpD and Har- 
RISON Ross Steeves. New York, Silver Bur 


dett, 1926. 


Tuis is a brilliantly written, thoughtful book 
on the teaching of literature, with special refer 
ence to junior and senior high school, that is 
almost alone in its combination of scholarship 
taking 


in English and knowledge of what is 


place in education generally. The reader who 
expects the usual commonplace book on the 


teaching of English literature has a surprise in 


store. 
Not the least interesting part of the book is 
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the survey of the history of college entrance re- relation of the superintendent 
quirements in terms of the acceptance of En- of rural schools, and publik 
glish as an admission subject. What eduea- 

tional writers usually put crudely and in aman- The Ability of the States to Su») 
ner to offend their academie colleagues is here Research Bulletin of the Nat 
put in such scholarly fashion and with such an Association, Vol. IV, N 
understanding of the whole situation that it ington, National Edueation A 
need never be done again. The authors (all 88 p. 

three have contributed specified parts ot the THIS attempts to furnish data | 
book) acknowledge the practical obligation of — fo}lowing questions : 
the teacher of English literature, but they write 1. What is the relative ab 
with an eye to something deeper than the merely of the union to support ed 
practical, and while few direct procedures are they tap their economie res 
suggested, it is difficult to conceive of a teacher manner? 


reading the book without getting real strength 2. What are some of the 


and sustenance. such differences as exist ir 
From the outset the book differs from most 
books on any of the high-school subjects by 


states to support education? 
3. Are such differences as 
showing that, whatever may be the case with  jomie ability of the states to sup; 
other so-called subjects, there is really no “sub- temporary or relatively pern 
ject” of “English” and that “in actual practice 1. What factors will have { 
the English teacher, more than any of his asso- measured in arriving at an exact 
ciates, is the jack-of-all-trades in education.” the comparative ability of the 
Instead of objecting to this, the authors show port education? 
what an opportunity this is and how it affects The data presented indicate t 
such questions as the place of English literature state of the forty-eight is appr 
in the school, the survey course plan, and basic times as able to anal to alent - 
methods generally in the teaching of literature. 4. the poorest state. Considered 
twelve richest states of the forty- 
Rural School Administration and Supervision. times as able to meet their ed 


1uca 
By Junius Boraas and GeorGe A. SELKE. tions as the twelve poorest ones.” 
Boston, D. C. Heath, 1926. 260 p. eventually the poorer states w 
AFTER urging a more optimistic view of rural _ three to six times as much proport 
education than is usually met with, on the richer or whether the federal governm 
ground that “the present is really an auspicious attempt to equalize educational 
time for the improvement of rural education,” the bulletin does not attempt 
the authors give a short history of the office of merely presents the situation 
county superintendent of schools (as illustrated 


by Iowa); diseuss the qualities a county super- 

intendent should possess and the need for ad- EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
justment to the community; and diagnose the . 
“educational status of a county” and the edu STATISTICS 

eational status of individual rural schools RELATION BETWEEN AGE AND PRO- 
Other chapters deal with the office, equipment MOTION OF UNIVERSITY 

and records needed for efficient administration; PROFESSORS! 


teacher recruiting; selection, placement and 


A YOUNG man who contemplates t 
lx 


of university professor naturall) 


promotion of teachers; improvement of teachers 
in service; pupil accounting; direction of health 
work; psychology of school work; supervision 1For assistance in compiling thes 
of school tests; supervision by examinations; writer is indebted to Miss Irma Gray 


county graduation; administration of libraries; J. Ho. 
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TABLE I 


HICH PROFESSORS ATTAINED Va 


Men 


A.D. Age 
Doctor 


» nature of promotion. He selecting only those who had entered th 


+ 


four ranks to be passed tutions as instructor or assistant protes 
assistant protessor, asso- whose records of progress were thus availa 
ifessor—but he would also (It is interesting to note that of the 165 Colur 
fast he may expect to travel bia professors (men)? only 67 or 
Naturally no one can predict had served in the institution as 
vhat will be his exact status at assistant professor; 60 per cent. ha 
neve rtheless, it ought to he possi- Columbia as associate protessor o1 
The number of persons elected immediately 
what he may expect if he has full professorship from other institutions was 
cess. The only sources from 50 or 30 per cent. of the whole m 
nformation can come are the rece- the 176 Chicago professors (men) 
ns who have already traveled the per cent. had served as instructor 


to the professorship. The voea- protessor at Chicago, 40 per cent being calle 


Or ASS 


s of a number of professors can from other institutions. Forty-nine of t 
nd the figures showing how fast sixty-nine who came from outside were elected 
will give an indication of the rate immediately as professors constituting 
aspirant may expect to progress in cent. of the entire protessoriat. ) 


ion, 
‘ 


: 2 Among the Columbia professors 
‘der to gather such figures the writer only those who have what is known 
full professors of two institutions— sity’’ appointment; this excluded son 
U1 versity and the University of the title professor in certain professional 


*s of the academic year 1925-26, affiliated with the institution. 
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The figures in Table I give a fairly accurate 
view of the vocational history of these profes- 
sors. All but one of the Columbia professors 
have the bachelor’s degree, having received it 
on the average at the age of twenty-two. The 
638 per cent. with a master’s degree received it 


at the age of twenty-five; the 85 per cent. with 


a doctor’s degree received it at the age of 


twenty-eight. In tracing the men through the 
various academie ranks, it will be observed 


that few of the sixty-seven served in all the 


ranks. The ages given are the average ages of 


those who spent some time in the rank con- 
cerned. The number of cases is noted in the 
table. The average age of these professors at 
time of their appointment to the instructorship 
at Columbia was 29.6; they stayed here about 
five years, being promoted to assistant profes- 
sor at the age of thirty-five. Here they stayed 
about three years, becoming associate profes- 


sor about thirty-eight. After two years at 


this rank they became professor at the age of 


forty. The median age is also forty. The 
range is from twenty-nine to fifty-three. The 
amount of time between appointment to the 
instructorship and the professorship is on the 
average almost eleven years. 

The histories of the professors at Chicago 
show a somewhat similar course. They re- 
ceived their degrees at almost exactly the same 
ages as those of the Columbia professors. Ap- 
pointment as instructor apparently came a year 
later than it did to the Columbia professors; 
and the professorship was delayed almost four 
years beyond that of the Columbia professors, 
coming in the forty-fourth year. The median 
is also forty-four, the range being from thirty- 
two to sixty. The length of time between ap- 
pointment to the instructorship and the attain- 
ment of the professorship is on the average 
thirteen years. 

The histories of the women professors, which 
were tabulated separately, show an interesting 
situation. Their progress was much slower 
than that of the men. They began their aca- 
demic careers later than the men and reached 
the professorship much later—at Columbia at 
the age of forty-seven and at Chicago in their 


fifty-third year, nine years later than the cor- 


responding age of the Chicago men. Of course 


the number of women invol\ 
gation is small, only fifte 
fact is pretty firmly establish 
ress in coeducational instituti: 
than that of men. In order ¢ 
about their progress in women’ 
would have to be made of thy 
tories of women protessors } 
We might spend considerabl¢ 
ing the results of the investigat 
ple, we might note the number 
sors who have taken the various 
grees: Bachelor, Columbia, 
Chicago, 84 per cent.; master 
per cent.; Chicago, 42 per cent 
bia, 85 per cent.; Chicago, 87 per 
We might also observe tl 
respect to the number of pel 
through all the ranks. At C 


all the 107 cases spent some tir 


professor and associate professor, 


lumbia barely half spent time 


the tendency being to pass direct! 


structor to associate professor o1 


professor to professor. This p 


for the more rapid rate of progress 


of the Columbia professors. 
The attempt was made to se¢ 
of the university was particularly) 


apid advancement. The professi 


of commerce and law in Chicag 


{ 


vantages of seven years and four 


tively, over the age at which the p 


was attained in the university at 


number of cases in these divisions 


f 


as to make the differences unreliab| 
It should be clearly understood 


figures represent conditions at onl 


tions, which represent a small gi 


parable universities. Among 1 
country over it is probable that 


tions prevail. This is indicate 


which the writer, through the ku 


National Research Council, is ga 
ing the scientists of the countrs 
the records of one hundred che! 
hundred mathematicians, who a1 


sors at colleges and universities 


States, show vocational histories a 


in Table II. 


+} 


t 


A 


I 
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TABLE 


HUNDR 


ricS IN COLL 


ONE ED 


Bach. 
I Jeg. 


} 


tl 


at random from the 
file with the National Research 
the professorship at approxi- 

thirty-five, five years earlier 
the 


n which our 


rked their way up in 


universities 1 


lso be kept in mind that the facts 


only to the professors who 


assistant professor in 
Chicago and worked up through 
\s was shown in a preceding para- 
number constitutes only a part of 
iber of professors—in Columbia 40 


PROFESSORS OF CHEMISTR 


EGES AND UNIVERSI'! 


0 


II 


AND ONE HUNDRED PR 


IES IN STATES 


Mast. 


Deg. 


Striking 
group 


demic careers at Chicago. 


bet 
} 


i 


differences 


the 


weel 


th 


appear 
who 
The 
group obtained the professorship 

the almost 
years earlier than those who started 


that 
The 


Chicago as associate protessor came 


and group Startec eir aca- 


Sixty-nine ¢ 


ases 


yr 
I 


ot the forme 


at Chicago at age ot torty four 


at In 


stitution. twenty persons who came 


at 


of thirty-five, again almost four years 


than the age at which the associate professor- 


ship was attained by those who started there 
The histories of this group also confirm the 


statement made above that the rate of progres 


TABLE III 


WHICH CHICAGO PROFESSORS 


Mast. Doct. 


Deg. 


Inst. 


48 


cases 


26 
cases 


or ¢ 94.2 


nd 


It would 
interest to have the vocational his- 


in Chicago 60 per cent. 


those who reached the professorship 
nstitutions by passing through the 
te positions at other institutions. In- 

this point was not available re- 
but it 
professors 


Columbia professors, was 


the 
d opposite each man’s name in the 


Register ). 


regarding 


Chicago 


Accordingly, a separate 


s made of this group, consisting of 


men. 


Results are shown in Table 


ATTAINED 


Asst. 
Prof. 


23 


Various RANKS IN OTHER INST 


Assoc. 
Prof. 


> a 

Ul 4 
Prof. Assoc. 
Prof. at 


Chicago 


cases 


OR 3 


from that at these 
Table III shows that 


other institutions had attained the rank of p1 


fers two 


institutions; 
these men who came fror 
fessor in the former institutions at the 
the of the 


fledgling professors at Columbia 


re 


ay 


average, thirty-one, when 


age 


] 


and Chi 
were just beginning their instructorships. 
histories of these men seem to indicate tha 
& man is going to become a professor at C) 
he will probably find it advantageous to 
tl an to 


ranks 


from another institution rather 


his way laboriously through the 


] 


voal. 


institution of his ultimate 
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N SIONS 

To a young man who contemplates entering 
the vocation of university professor these fig- 
ures enable us to give positive information that 
will help him in planning his career: 

(1) He should begin by acquiring the bache- 
lor’s degree, which in Columbia is held by 99 
per cent. of the professors; he should secure 
this at the age of twenty-two. The master’s 
degree is not so important. It is held by 69 
per cent. at Columbia, but by only 42 per cent. 
at Chicago. The doctor’s degree, however, is 
clearly shown to be a desideratum, being held 
by at least 85 per cent. ol the professors in 
both institutions. This should be secured be- 
tore the age ot twenty-nine. 

(2) Though the figures do not show it, the 
fact is that many of these professors held sub- 
faculty positions such as fellow, associate, as- 
sistant, lecturer, and the like for a year or two. 
Accordingly, after spending a year or two in 
such capacities the young man of professorial 
timber may expect to be appointed instructor 
at the age of thirty or thirty-one. Here he will 
probably remain from three to five years. 

(3) If he spends any time as assistant pro- 
fessor he is likely to reach it at the age of 
thirty-four or thirty-five. 

(4) If he goes to the associate professorship 
he will probably reach it about the age of 
thirty-eight. In Chicago, he will stay here five 
years; in Columbia, only a little more than two 
years. Though it should be noted that in the 
latter institution only thirty-five of the sixty- 
seven cases paused at the stage of associate pro- 
fessor, the other thirty-two being promoted 
from assistant professor (or even instructor ) 
directly to professor. It is probable that the 
thirty-five associate professors remained there 
longer than two years and that the youthful 
average of the Columbia professors comes 
about because so many were allowed to skip a 
rank. 

(5) Whatever be the reason, a young man 
may conclude that if he is going to work up to 
a professorship at one of these two institutions 
the chances are good that he will reach it shortly 
after his fortieth birthday. 

(6) If he is going to get his start in some 
other institution and then be invited to the fac- 
ulty at one of these institutions he will prob- 


ably secure his professorship 
earlier. 

(7) On the basis of the 
garding the teachers of SC] 
infer the ages at which he wil] 
the various ranks in 
throughout the country. 
he can attain the professorshiy 
at the age of thirty-five. 

A young woman who aspires to 
protessor in an institution like (C 
Chicago can see at the outset that 
nities are much less advantageous than 
aman. If she reaches the professorsh 
it will probably not be until she i 
fifty. She will be delayed all al 
Whereas at Columbia many of 
one or more of the ranks, tl 
pause at every rank. 

Asa by-product of such an investigation may 
be mentioned the light it throws on the polie 
regarding promotion which the administra 
of an institution may be unwittingly following, 
Such a study as we have made constitutes a 


} 


“personnel inventory,” a tool of personnel 
agement that is proving very useful in in 
and which will prove equally valuable i 
cational administration. 

All apart, too, from the intrinsic valu 
facts discovered, this investigation 
method which can be particularly 


} 


vocational guidance. Young people 
contemplating a career in any of the 
sions are almost totally in the dark 1 
the nature of the life they may expect 
the rewards they may win, the rate 
they may progress. Many of thesé 

can be answered through the study ot 
tional histories of persons who have 
traveled over the route. The facts co 
their experience should be compiled an 

at the disposal of young persons who need the 


+ 


information. By such means we may hope 


save promising young people trom mistakes and 


disappointments in the choice of a vocation, 
and we may hope, by having a more Wisely 
selected personnel, to raise the standards of the 
professions. 
Harry Dexter Krrsoy 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








